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Charivaria 


JoE Lovts, now in the U.S. Army, says he finds it hard 
to get up early in the morning. This is understandable, 
although, unlike many other boxers, he has always made a 
point of rising before ten. 


° °o 


Marshal GorERrnc is going on a goodwill trip to Hungary. 
Germany seems to run out of goodwill faster than any 
: country can supply it. 


° °o 


Footprints estimated to have 
been made about 40,000,000 
years ago by three-toed horses, 
sabre - toothed tigers and 
midget camels were found in 
Wyoming by U.S. scientists. 
It is evident that even then 
Nature had caught up with 
Mr. Watt Disney. 


° ° 





“The real pork sausage is but a fragrant memory,” 
complains a correspondent. He is very scornful of the war- 
time substitute in the sausage role. 


°o ° 


A Berlin newspaper says that German generals share 
equally the dangers of their soldiers. Except, of course, 
the German soldier does not have to run the additional 
risk of being a German general. 


When a British soldier in Libya beckoned to a group of 
Italians they ran forward and smilingly surrendered. 
Soho waiters were never like that. 


° °o 


A horticulturist says apples, in garden sheds and out- 
houses, are keeping much better this winter than they have 
done for many years. Yes, 
our neighbour’s small boys 
have been evacuated too. agile 

ee 


° ° 


A correspondent says that 
any increase in fares will 
make railway travel impos- 
sible for many members of 
the public. As it is, the last 
carriage is often just out of 
reach of a potential passenger. 








° °o 








‘‘Make your own war map,” 
advises a writer. Cut up an 
old atlas round the coast lines, paste the countries on a 
goldfish bowl, fill with salt water for the oceans, and there 
you are. 
° ° 


Owing to a shortage of theatre staff, charwomen operate 
the limelights in a provincial pantomime. An occasional 
shadow on the face of the principal boy indicates that a 
helper is making toast in the beam 
for an evening snack. 











°o °o 


Experiment 
“Some attempts were made to cook 
chickens by inserting a thermometer into 
the breast or the thigh muscle, but these 
were not very satisfactory.” 
From a Text-book on Cookery. 


°o °o 


We read that the Gestapo agent 
in Paris does not use the Metro if 
he can help it. When he does, he has 
the uneasy feeling that it may be his 
last journey. but one underground. 





° co) 


Housing Shortage Grows Acute. 


“ Wanted, Wardrobe, in good condition 
for small bedroom.”—Cheshire Paper. 


o ° 


A correspondent in a daily paper, 
who was a conductor on a South 
London horse-bus, says he distinctly 
remembers Mr. GLADSTONE as a 
passenger fifty years ago. It appears 
that what Mr. GLADSTONE said in 1892 
was “One to the Elephant, please.” 
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Story of the Flood 


" HE waves are rough and I’m feeling bad ” 
Said the elephant to the flea. 
“This is the nastiest day we’ve had ” 
Murmured the dromedary; 
“What is the end?” cried the marmoset, 
“And why did we all embark?” 
“It’s bound to be much more stormy yet” 
Said the aged patriarch. 


“T’m not so keen on some of the crew. 
They can neither steer nor sail,” 
Said the polar bear to the kangaroo, 
‘““We’ve just run into a whale; 
Fourteen weeks since the trip began 
And the elk’s been sick for eight.” 
“If it gets much worse,” said the old, old man, 
“T shall probably choose a Mate.” 


“We list to port and we’ve sprung a leak, 
The berths and the food are vile, 

Shall we get home, do you think, next week?” 
Said the ant to the crocodile. 

‘When’ is that mountain coming along, 
And why are the seas so large?” 

And Noah remarked “If you think I’m wrong, 
Let somebody else take charge.” Evoe. 


° ° 


Foreigners Out of the Office 


HAT’s it! When they were in the office you could 

turn them out and you knew where you were with 

them, but when you went round to their hotels to 
work, as | sometimes did before the war if Mr. Head thought 
their orders were big enough, you never knew what you’d 
land yourself in for. 

I know once I had to take a Frenchman and his wife to 
Olympia. Well, that made a nice change, but they would 
keep stopping at every stand and having a free sample, a 
tiny little cup of beef extract, or a saucer of jelly and cream, 
or a scrap of fish—you never saw such a mixture—and I 
was getting hungrier and hungrier till at last it dawned on 
me that that was all the lunch we were going to get, so I 
had to start on the free’ samples myself. I was simply 
famished when I got back, and it makes my poor feet ache 
yet to think of the way we trailed upstairs and downstairs 
and back again with never a sit-down. 

And that wasn’t the end of it either, for they’d told 
their managing director about all the gadgets they’d seen, 
and he asked if I couldn’t take him too, so I thought I’d 
know this time and had a good solid lunch before we went; 
and then when we got there if he didn’t march me straight 
into the best restaurant with him and I could scarcely eat 
a thing. You just never know with these foreigners. 

Some of them are so trusting they’d sign anything you 
gave them, and others come in dripping all over the floor 
and wouldn’t agree it was a very wet day till they’d got a 
friend to translate it for them, and by that time the sun’s 
come out and they knew there was a catch somewhere; 
and what are we doing with winter sunshine anyway in a 
country everybody knows is nothing but fog six months 
of the year. 

But I'll say they’ve given us some shocks too! There 
was one Belgian client of ours who was always losing things, 
and one day he telephoned through to know had he left his 
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chemise in Mr. Head’s room. He was so sure he had that he 
just wouldn’t take no for an answer but came and rummaged 
round for himself and suddenly pounced on a big folder 
underneath The Tiimes—‘‘My chemise! I knew it!” 

He was as bad as Mr. Head for leaving things in taxis 
and buses, so I told him he wanted the Lost Property Office, 
but he said no, certainly not, he could lose things quite 
enough for himself; what he wanted, and he wrote it down 
for me, was the Bureau des Objets trouvés, and I quite saw 
what he meant. 

He’s over here now for good, or till the end of the war, 
and he says that whenever he sees one of those signs with 
an arrow pointing AUX FIRE STATION he wants to put an 
“s” on station. 

Before the war they ’d often show me the things they were 
taking back as souvenirs. Things you’d never have thought 
of: Sheffield bread-saws and Dundee cake and fruit-and-nut 
chocolate, and one man had a 7 |b. jar of marmalade for his 
mother’s coffee-parties, and another flew his wife back some 
muffins because they didn’t have them in Vienna, and our 
detective stories too, he said, were far better than theirs 
where you always knew who did it in the first chapter. 

I must say foreigners teach you a lot about your own 
country. It reminded me of a Russian we had who told us 
there were two things he’d never seen till he came over here 
and one was Russian tea and the other Russian salad. 

There was one German I remember used to keep back 
anything he specially liked and telt the waiter he’d finish 
it as soon as he’d room. There was always a whole row of 
dishes on the mantelpiece waiting. He always had caviar 
sandwiches and oatmeal stout for tea. 

And once I did some work for an outsize old Swiss who 


- said we must have tea before we started, so he ordered 


coffee two times and told me I must eat all I could because 
he had to pay for it just the same. So I ate all I comfortably 
could, and I’m sure he ate more, and then he wrapped up 
all the rest of it for me in a beautiful roomy chemise because 
he said I wasn’t fat enough, and next morning Mr. Head 
said I seemed to have brought a lot of work back with me, 
and Doris and I ate so much elevenses we didn’t want any 
lunch either of us. 

I often wonder what it’ll be like after the war and will 
they all come back again. At any rate I hope our refugees 
and Free people do. I was helping some of them one night 
this week, but I got myself in such a muddle because their 
typewriter had the y and the z wrong way round, so I had 
to be ever so careful. I’d just think I’d got used to it and 
start going fast again, and then I’d have to slow down again 
because the minute I stopped thinking I’d find myself 
acknowledging zours of zesterdaz or writing about last 
winter’s blity. And one of them said he was ever so grateful 
for mz help, but would I mind not turning his Viennese 
wife into a Jap, and sure enough I’d been calling her Mityi 
all the way through. 

And when I got back here the next day it was worse 
still, because of course the y and z are in the proper place 
on our machines, so I had to start stopping to think again, 
but the other way round. As it was, Doris had to take out 
three zards and a yinc in one specification. 

Then in the afternoon she suddenly burst out laughing 
over some private notes I’d been typing for Mr. Head, 
who’s an F.Y.S., and I found a whole Yooful of zaks and 
yebras, and I got so hot and bothered working against time 
I went back to 1941, which I haven’t been doing all along. 
The whole thing had to be done all over again, and Doris 
showed it to my boz-friend up in the Drawing Office, and 
I was furious with her but had to laugh myself when it 
came back and I saw Jim had just scrawled at the bottom, 
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“Sey zou! 
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CROWDED OUT 


(The story of a genuine sea-serpent washed up on a lonely beach is appearing in the daily Press.) 
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AJOR Corcoran and Captain 

Crypt,” said Sapper Symp- 

son, as he sat on the edge of 

his bed trying to put a bachelor’s 

button on the back of his trousers 

without taking them off, “have fallen 

out. I wonder if you’d mind doing this 

for me, old fellow? I think we’ve got 

arms drill this afternoon, and I never 

like to do arms drill with only one 
button at the back.” 

“ How do you know,” I asked, ‘“‘that 
Major Corcoran and Captain Crypt 
have fallen out?” 

“Thanks,” said Sapper Sympson. 
“The fellow who invented these things 
ought to have the V.C. I used to 
spend hours sewing on buttons, and 
then they were not what you would 
call permanent fixtures. Sapper 
Howell, in Company Office, told me 
about the Major and the Captain. 


” 


“* Bother—it’s a smoker ! 


The Quarrel 


You know that they sit opposite one 
another, in the office, at a big table? 
Well, for the last couple of days they 
haven’t been on speaking terms, and 
they have passed notes across the table 
to one another when they wanted to 
say anything.” 

“Good old Captain Crypt!” said 
Sapper Purver; “I expect he ticked 
the Major off about that route march 
we had yesterday. Digging weapon- 
pits all morning and then. marching 
twenty miles after dinner was too 
much.” 

Sapper Purver’s idea that Captain 
Crypt had taken up the cudgels on our 
behalf spread like wild-fire through the 
Company, and after tea I heard a more 
detailed version of the affair from 
Sapper Stevens. 

“Tt takes a lot of pluck for a captain 
to stand up to a major,” he said, 


. 


“because, you see, a major has only 
got to whisper to the colonel that the 
captain can’t add up or something, 
and so is no good, and he will imme- 
diately lose one of his pips. Captains 
have to be able to add up, because 
they manage the business side of the 
Company, but if they can get to be 
majors before they are found out they 
are all right, because majors don’t have 
to be able to add up. Captain Crypt 
told the Major that if he ever made 
the men do a route march in similar 
circumstances again he would report 
him to the Colonel.” 

“And what did the Major say?” 

“He told Captain Crypt to mind 
his own business. He said that since 
Captain Crypt took over the organiza- 
tion of the Company the whole system 
had fallen to pieces. Then he got 
nastier and nastier, and finished by 
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throwing five pairs of denim overalls 
in Captain Crypt’s face.” 

““Nonsense!” I objected. “I’m 
perfectly certain the Major would do 
no such thing. He may have his faults, 
but I’am sure he would never so far 
forget his dignity as an officer and a 
gentleman as to throw even one pair 
of denim overalls at Captain Crypt, let 
alone five.” 

“He only threw them at him 
figuratively. The Quartermaster had 
complained that five pairs were missing 
from the store, and it had come to the 
Major’s ears that Captain Crypt and 
Sergeant Green had been seen together, 
at dead of night, with a large bundle. 
Captain Crypt admitted after a bit that 
this was true enough. The fact was 
that the Brigadier was coming to 
inspect the cookhouse, and the mess- 
waiters had very oily denims, being 
drivers in the ordinary way, so Captain 
Crypt borrowed five new pairs of 
denims for them to wear just for the 
one day, and the reason he didn’t tell 
the Quartermaster was simply that the 
Quartermaster was at a dance.” 

“Did the Major accept 
explanation ?” 

‘He said that if it were true, then 
Captain Crypt was being a humbug in 
trying to deceive the Brigadier, who 
wanted to see the cookhouse as it 
really was, and not to have the wool 
pulled over his eyes. Then Captain 
Crypt, who had kept his temper very 
well so far, began to get personal, and 
said that talking about pulling wool 
over people’s eyes was funny, coming 
from the Major. Who, he asked, had 
got his batman to starch his forage-cap 
just because the Brigadier was coming, 
instead of having it look, as it usually 
did, like a convict’s hat in an American 
gangster film? In the end they were so 
mad at one another that they simply 
wouldn’t speak. I know for a fact that 
they passed notes across the table, 
because Sapper Howell showed me a 
little pile of them.” 

It was rather a blow to the gossip- 
mongers when Captain Crypt an- 
nounced next morning that the Major 
had at last given in to laryngitis and 
taken to his bed. He ought to have 
gone to bed before, the Captain added, 
as he had been speechless for two days 
He then announced a thirty-mile route 
march for the next day. 


this 


1°] °o 


“Special credit was given to Maj. Gen. 
Fuskievich and Gen. Maslenikov in the fierce 
fighting at Kalinin which the Germans first 
captured in mid-ocean.”—American Paper. 


To everybody’s surprise. 


Saga 


HE Whittington-Pangs are 

delighted. They have found 

Paying Guests. The Paying 
Guests are to remain at the Manor for 
the duration. They will not be like 
ordinary Paying Guests, because they 
are the friends of friends of Colonel 
Whittington-Pang’s brother’s wife, and 
this will make everything quite 
different. 

They are to have the Blue Room and 
the little dressing-room. They are to 
have the exclusive use of the second 
bathroom. 

They are to have the library as a 
sitting-room. 

Their Pekinese is to come with them 
and the Whittington-Pangs’ cat must 
just keep to the kitchen. 


The Paying Guests have arrived at 
the Manor. 

Everything is quite different. 

No awkwardness, no difficulties, no 
tiresome ways. 

The Whittington-Pangs say how 
lucky they are: the Paying Guests 
continually exclaim that the luck is 
theirs. 

Scamp is quite a dear little dog. 

The cat is being kept in the kitchen. 


It really is a wonderful piece of luck 
to have Paying Guests, but when all’s 
said and done, one’s home isn’t quite 
one’s home in the same way, with 
other people, however nice, living in it. 

The Colonel can’t take his boots off 
downstairs in exactly the same way. 

Mrs. Whittington-Pang is never in 
the least touchy—it isn’t in her 
nature—she doesn’t take offence easily 
—or, in fact, at all. So it only makes 
her smile when she sees that cook’s 
really excellent junkets are left 
untasted. Though, if cook’s feelings 
are hurt and she gives notice, every- 
body knows that there are no cooks 
left in the world. 

The Paying Guests are really very 
nice. A little bit long-winded perhaps 
about their daughters and their old 
home in East Kent, but none of us is 
perfect. 

The Pekinese—one really can’t call 
him Scamp, the name is too silly for 
words—was sick on the stairs last 
week. It’s to be hoped he isn’t going 
to make a habit of it, or Ethel will give 
notice. 

Anyway, he’s dreadfully overfed. 

Poor Pussy simply can’t understand 
being banished to the kitchen. 





Mrs. Whittington-Pang would have 
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thought that ordinary common sense 
would have taught anybody not to 
turn her back on a hot electric iron 
for one single instant, especially in 
somebody else’s house. 

The Colonel would have thought 
that any feller who’d been in the 
Army would have known better than 
to make a fuss about a thing like the 
temperature of the bath-water. Dam’ 
lucky to have a bath at all in war-time, 
if you ask him. 

The Paying Guests have said—in 
the hearing of Ethel, who has repeated 
it in the village, where Miss Wilkes, 
who makes up ladies’ own materials, 
told Mrs. Whittington-Pang about it, 
because it seemed only right—that 
they would have thought a beautifully 
brought-up pedigree dog would be a 
great deal better on the drawing-room 
sofa than a spitting, hissing, scratching 
stable-cat. ° 


The Whittington-Pangs have had to 
suggest, very tactfully and as nicely 
as possible, that the Paying Guests 
should go and spend a month near 
their married daughter so that the 
Manor can be spring-cleaned. 

Actually, if they don’t do this, Mrs. 
Whittington-Pang will have a nervous 
breakdown and the Colonel will say 
something better left unsaid, let alone 
strangling the dog with his own 
hands. % 

The Paying Guests have gone off 
in the car and looked at five hotels, 
two farmhouse lodgings, one furnished 
villa and one bungalow by the sea. 

The Paying Guests have decided to 
go into rooms on the moor next week, 
and look about them from there. It 
really is rather absurd—there’s no 
such tearing hurry. Still, if that’s how 
they feel . . . and it’ll give the maids 
a rest. 


Pussy is quite touchingly glad to be 
back in her own drawing-room again, 
and such a relief that she doesn’t 
yap-yap-yap, or talk about East Kent, 
or insist upon having the News on 
four times a day or doing The Times 
crossword before anybody else can get 
a look-in. 

One feels that one’s home is one’s 
own . 


The Billeting Officer is very sorry, 
but he understands that there are two 
or three vacant rooms at the Manor. 
Will Colonel and Mrs. Whittington- 
Pang please expect one mother and 
two children of school-age, and possibly 
a bedridden old man with his daughter 
who looks after him, either between 
six and ten to-morrow evening, or at 
five o’clock to-day. E. M. D. 
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THE GOLDWYN - WYLER- HELLMAN 


combination (SAMUEL GOLD- 
wyn, producer; WILLIAM 
WYLER, director; LILLIAN 
HELLMAN, writer), which 
made a rather unexpectedly 
good job of the film These 
Three from a play of Miss 
HELLMAN’S, has made an 
even better, an almost 
wholly admirable one of 
another, The Little Foxes. 
This turns out to be a most 
satisfying piece of work 
and by no means merely 
an opportunity for BETTE 
Davis to display virtuosity, 
though that is what you 
might suppose from the ad- 
vertisements which rather 
eccentrically proclaim that 
it shows Miss Davis “as 
you love her best.” I 
should doubt whether love 
is exactly what you feel 
for the money - grubbing 
murderess she portrays here, 
but the affections of an 
audience are notoriously un- 
predictable. 

The title, as you no 
doubt know by this time, 
is a Biblical reference: “the 
little foxes that spoil the vines.” 
The story is of a family, and 
in particular one member of it, 
with an overmastering passion 
for money, which sucks all 
pleasantness from the lives of 
everybody else in their way, 
and is shown to be so strong 
in Regina (Miss Davis) that it 
holds her still in her chair to 
watch her husband die, when 


she might by a simple action . 


save his life. 

Not light stuff, you observe: 
but delicately and very skilfully 
done, beautifully acted and 
photographed, and absorbingly 
interesting. Besides Miss Davis 
there are several unfamiliar 
players who are notably good, 
including Dan DvuRyEa as 
an unpleasant young bonehead 
and Parricta COoLLINGE as his 
pathetic mother. 


I see that critics who have 
ventured to express dissatis- 
faction with Two-Faced Woman 
(Director: GEORGE CuKOR) are 
stigmatized in the later adver- 
tisements as “pontifical,” but 


JH DOWD | 


Regina . 
Ws 6 ks 
Benjamin. .. . 


I don’t know why it should be called 
pontificating to suggest that GaRBo is 
wasted in a bit of rowdy routine stuff 
If you aren’t ecstatic when 


like this. 


dignity turns impudent, when the 
serious actress throws (or stops) the 


FAMILY BIG BUSINESS 








tone. 





[The Little Foxes 


. BetTe Davis 
. Cart BenToN REID 
. CHARLES DINGLE 





(Two-Faced Woman 


A HANGOVER HEROINE 


. GRETA GARBO 
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custard-pie, you are just being high- 
hat and snooty, it seems... 
there are any real custard-pies here; I 
mention them merely to symbolize the 


Not that 


Half the appeal of T'wo-Faced 


Woman seems to be based on the idea 


that now, at last, you may 
see GaRBO play the fool. 
Very entertainingly she does 
it, very well she differen- 
tiates between her “two 
faces”; but probably not 
better or more entertain- 
ingly than any other 
decorative and competent 
Hollywood star. MELVYN 
DovuGtas, as often before, 
has to register a good deal 
of annoyance and jaw- 
dropping bewilderment, and 
does it amusingly. The 
whole is a cheerful piece 
of nonsense. 


You'll Never Get Rich 
(Director: Srpngy Lan- 
FIELD) is another; with 


Rita HAyworRtH as FRED 
ASTAIRE’S new partner, and 
CoLE PortTEeR tunes for 
them to dance to. The 
basis of the whole thing, 
as usual, is a stage show 
to which the rest leads up 
—some of the song-and- 
dance numbers we see are 
represented to be rehearsals 
for this. Enjoyable enough, 
but not distinguished. , 
Musical - comedy - heroine in 
You'll Never Get Rich, Miss 
HaywortH is a sultry and 
smouldering femme fatale in the 
new Technicolor Blood and Sand 
(Director: RouBEN Mamov- 
LIAN), in which TYRONE POWER 
is the young bull-fighter she 
tempts to his downfall. Much 
of the colour in this piece is 
remarkably good, and if you 
like a strongly dramatic story 
with spectacular moments this 
is your choice; though if you 
pine to see the kill in the bull- 
ring, as did a customer I after- 
wards heard observing that it 
was very good but, you will 
be disappointed. . . . Dave 
FLEISCHER’S new feature-length 
cartoon, Hoppity Goes to Town, 
I enjoyed more than I had 
expected. I dislike the whimsy 
convention that involves dia- 
logue phrases like ‘the human 
ones” and “a cheque-thing,” 
but in a story that depends on 
the influence of human beings 
on insect affairs I suppose they 
are hard to avoid. R. M. 
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FACE 
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Evening 


S the dark day moves into darker evening, 
A and the pale pin-pointed lamps are lit in the street, 
as the typists stand shivering by the bus-stop, 
wreathed in their warm breaths, stamping their cold feet 


on the greasy pavements—I seem to see manifested, 
hanging like a foggy aura above their tired heads, 
the word Home. I feel the surge of their silent yearning, 
all hearts turned towards fires and food and smooth 
beds. 


This is the sweet hour of expectation. 

Only a little while and they will have forgotten this; 
only a little while and the day will be drowned 

in the sound of a child’s voice, the touch of a lover’s 


kiss. 


Their senses will be washed by music for the Forces, 
the cheerful clanking of plates, the running of taps; 


and they will sit talking, or nodding over a cup of tea, 
with books and knitting and drowsy cats in their laps. 


These are their wages, the true fruits of their labour, 
valued above all things, above dreams or ambitions or 
careers, 
for a job can be lost, and another as easily forgotten, 
but Home is carried tenderly, like a babe, throughout 
the years. 


The darker evening moves into darkest night. 

The typists change their attaché cases to the other hand; 
they turn up their coat-collars and sigh; 

they put their papers under their arms, and stand. 


As the buses thunder by with lidded eyes, 
the queues wait sombrely in their appointed places, 
but I see the great lights that are lit for a homecoming 
blazing like beacons on their patient faces. VG. 
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“Open in the name of the Lay!” 


Little Talks 


OULD you like to kick Hitler 
in the pants ? 
I'll say I should ! 


Naughty-naughty! 

Why ? Wouldn’t you ? 

No. But I think he ought to be 
kicked in the pants. 

Then why the 
difference ? 

Well. I think he ought to be kicked 
in the pants—for the vindication of 
justice. 

All right. So do I. 

Yes. But you’d like doing it your- 
self. 

Certainly. I should think very little 
of any human being who didn’t enjoy 
kicking Hitler in the pants. 

No, no! That’s just what’s naughty. 

Why ? 

Because that’s ‘““vengeance.” You’re 
simply satisfying your own personal 
feelings. 

All right. But what about when you 
kick Hitler in the pants ? What’s that ? 

That’s ‘‘retribution.” 

Oh, yes ? Here, give me that dictionary. 

Here you are. But I’ve told you 
already what retribution means. 

Yes. But how do I know you’re right, 
old boy ? 


2 What’s the 





Because that’s what the Archbishop 
of York says. He keeps on saying that 
we ought to kick Hitler in the pants by 
way of “retribution,” but we mustn’t 
kick Hitler in the pants by way of 
“vengeance?” 

Does it make any particular difference 
to the person kicked in the pants ? 

No, I suppose not—well, I dunno, it 
might. Suppose, for example, that the 
victorious Allies, in solemn conclave, 
decided that for the vindication of 
justice Hitler ought to be kicked in 
the pants, just once—— 

Oh, come, make it more, old boy. 

Well, say three times. And suppose 
that you were appointed by the League 
of Nations to do the kicking 

I should die happy. 

Well, there you are! That’s just the 
wrong spirit. You’d enjoy it. Just 
a base personal satisfaction. And, 
because of that, instead of kicking 
Hitler in the pants three times, you’d 
probably kick Hitler in the pants six 
or seven 

Oh, no, old boy. You wrong me there. 
It wouldn’t be a base personal satis- 
faction. I should enjoy it, certainly, 
because I should be doing my duty, and 
I always enjoy doing my duty. 
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Oh, yes? 

Yes. I should enjoy this duty more 
than most duties, I dare say 

I’ll bet you would. 

Yes, old boy, because it would be an 
international duty entrusted to me—to 
me—by the Allied Nations. And who 
wouldn't be pleased by that ? 

Oh, yes? 

Besides, what could be more important 
than the vindication of justice? And 
why shouldn't one be proud to play a 
part in it ? 

Oh, yes? 

Don’t keep saying “Oh, yes?” in 
that offensive way. Let me do a bit of 
supposing. Suppose you were given 
the job of kicking Hitler in the pants ? 
What would your feelings be as you did 
the job ? 

Well, of course, my primary feelings 
would be the ones you’ve already 
mentioned. First, a sense of satisfaction 
that justice was being vindicated. 
But it would be an entirely impersonal 
satisfaction. 

Oh, yes ? 

Well, I should do my best. I should 
shut my eyes and think of the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

If you shut your eyes you'd miss 
Hitler’s pants. 

I was speaking figuratively. What 
I mean is, I shouldn’t be thinking, as 
I kicked Hitler in the pants: “You 
dirty little So-and-So, if ever a man 
deserved a kick in the pants 

“Three.” 

“three kicks in the pants—it’s you. 
Take that, you little blot!” 

You wouldn’t think anything like 
that ? 

No. 

You wouldn't say: “And while I’m 
about it, here’s three more for luck!” ? 

Certainly not. The tribunal of justice 
—that is, the Allies—has decided that 
three kicks in the pants is the ration: 
and if I gave him six 

If three kicks in the pants are good 
for Hitler, six kicks, obviously, would be 
twice as good for him. 

It doesn’t follow. 
that’s not the point. 

Yes it is—I asked you if it made any 
difference to the person kicked in the 
pants which way he was kicked in 
the pants, and you said 

I know. But the real point against 
vengeance, I gather, is not that it does 
the criminal harm, but that it does 
you harm. 

How d’you mean ? 

Well, suppose you gave Hitler six 
kicks in the pants when the ration was 
three—as I’m sure you would 

There’s just a chance. 

—that would be bad for you. 

Oh? So all this is entirely selfish ? 











And anyhow, 
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It would let the poison of hatred into 
your soul. 

On the contrary, it might let it out. 
If I could give Hitler six kicks in the 
pants I should feel better for years. 

Maybe. But 

How d’you mean—“maybe” ? You’ve 
just said it would be bad for me. 

You’re trying to muddle me. 

That’s quite unnecessary. 

Don’t be offensive, old boy. 

Well, anyhow, what else would you 
be thinking while you kicked Hitler in 
the pants ? 

Well, I should be thinking: ““What 
a pity!” 

Oh, yes ? 

I mean, I should think: “‘ Here, after 
all, is just another puzzled human 
being like myself. Who am I to 
presume to judge or punish him?” 

My aunt! D’you really mean to say 
that while you were'kicking a man in the 
pants you could ask yourself whether you 
presumed to do it ? 

Ah, but it wouldn’t be me. It 
would be the tribunal—the Allies— 
civilization 

The Boot of Nations ? 
What else ? 

I should think: “After all, there is 
some: good in all men. And which of 
us is wholly free from blame? - 
What ’s the matter ? 

Nothing. For a moment I felt ill. 
Go on. 

“This poor victim of his own rash 
ambition is evidently not normal. For 
all I know, he may have been dropped 
on his head by a nursemaid as a 
baby x 

I was dropped on my head on a brass 
fender by a Civil Servant at the age of 
three. But I never behaved like 

Shut up! “For all I know he was 
locked in a dark cupboard by a 
thoughtless governess as a child. For 
all I know he has some incurable 
psychosis s 

What ? 

“Psychosis — which makes it 
actually impossible for him to distin- 
guish between truth and falsehood, 
between right and wrong. And then, 
of course, there was the Treaty of 
Versailles. é 

Oh, my sacred aunt ! 

“How, then, can one find any 
personal satisfaction in kicking such a 
man in the pants?” 

But all this time you are kicking him 
in the pants ? 

Certainly. 

Good. 

No, it’s not good. As I said, all the 
time I’m thinking “What a pity! 
What a pity that after so many 
centuries of European civilization, we 
are still incapable of rising higher than 











All. right. 











from “vengeance” 


these crude animosities! How degrad- 
ing it is, not merely to me but to the 
whole human race, that here am I, 
compelled—though quite impersonally 
—to kick Hitler in the pants!” 

How many ? 

Three. 

You’re taking some time about itt. 
Go on. 

“Nevertheless,” I think, “it must 
be done.” 

“More in sorrow than in anger” ? 

Well, yes. 

Suffering snakes ! 

What ? 

Nothing. Look here 
is “retribution” ? 

Yes. 

And that is something quite different 


2 





all this, you say, 


Well, so the big fellows say. 

Well, where do they get that ? Here’s 
“Vengeance” in the O.E.D. It says: 
“(1) The art of avenging oneself on 
another : retributive infliction of injury 
or punishment . “ Retributive”’ ! 

Yes—ah, but it also says “hurt or 
harm done from vindictive motives.” 

Yes. But what’s “vindictive” ? Here 
you are: “Vindictive (2) Involving 
retribution or punishment... a. as an 
epithet of justice.” 

What are you getting at? 

I’m suggesting, very mildly, that all 
this talk is hair-splitting humbug. Look 
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at “Retribution” —definition (3): “A 
recompense for, or requital of, evil 
done.” , Look at dear old Hobbes, in my 
favourite work, “Leviathan”: “In 
revenges (that is, retribution of Evil for 
Evil).” 

Ah, but there’s all the difference 

When these words were first used there 
was no difference, as you see, between 
vengeance and retribution. And I can’t 
see any now. You can let a man off 
—or you can punish him. But there’s 
no halfway house ; and all the Arch- 
bishops in the world will never build one. 

In other words? 

In other words, don’t kick Hitler in 
the pants at all if you can’t bear it. 
But, if you do, don’t do it with a sad, 
sweet smile. And, anyhow, I hope they 
don’t give you the job. A. P. H. 





° ° . 


More Startling News 


“All rabbit club members are pledged to 
dispose of 50 per cent. of their progeny 
through a recognised buyer for sale to the 
general public.”—Essex Paper. 


°o °o 
“Lost, Saturday, Clubmoor, Black and 


White Welsh Collie-dog (Rover).”—Advt. 
What did they expect? 




















“Can you sugcest a book suitable for a young lady between 
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“Tn the book he bits her with a hamurer.” 


We, the Bombers 


E have no graceful form, no flashing shape 
To flicker, fish-like, in the dome of sky; 
No famous whine of motor, glint of light 
Proclaims us to the earthling’s ear or eye. 
Darkly we go, unseen, by friends unsped, 
Leaving the homely fields that are our own, 
Up to the heights where sunset’s early red 
Changes to blackness. We are there alone. 


No heat of battle warms our chilling blood; 
No friendly soil beneath us if we fall; 
Our only light the stars, whose fickle mood 
Will lead them to desert us when we call. 
Death down below or stealing through the dark 
Awaits our coming with a silent grin. 
Bellona’s fireworks, curtained round our mark, 
Form doors of fire through which we enter in. 


Flame, smoke and noise surround us for a while; 

A shuddered jerk—the load goes screaming down; 
Cold hands and feet move levers for escape; 

A chain of fire bespatters through the town. 
3ack to the darkness, friendly now, we speed 

To count our wounds and set a course for home, 
Speaking to Base, attentive to our need, 

Watching for that far friendly line of foam. 


Hour upon hour the long-drawn journey runs; 
Fighters and searchlights still our road proclaim. 
Salt-eyed, we watch the heaven for the Huns, 
Weary, we dodge the heaven-splitting flame. 
Then, with no certain vict’ry to impart, 
Out of the dawn we drop from frosty height, 
Welcomed alone by those who saw us start 
And watched and waited for us through the night. 





? 
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NEUTRALITY 


“They never consulted me about making this railway. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 

Tuesday, January 27th.—House of Com- 
mons: Mr. Churchill Tells His Story. 

Wednesday, January 28th. — Both 
Houses: Confidence in the Govern- 
ment is Discussed. 

Thursday, January 29th. — House of 
Commons: The Mixture as Before— 
and the Result. 


Tuesday, January 27th. — The 
World’s Finest Story - teller — who 
combines with this exacting office that 
of Prime Minister of this country— 
faced his ‘most difficult task to-day. 

He had to tell his story (an excellent 
and exciting if scarcely cheer- 
ing one) to an audience that 
was, at the beginning at any 
rate, in no mood for stories. 
There had been (to change the 
metaphor) much preliminary 
sparring behind the scenes, and 
statements and counter-state- 
ments about what was to be 
said and done had filled the air 
for a hectic week-end. 

But here we were “‘on the 
night,” so to say. It was a 
House any playwright or prize- 
fight promoter might envy. 
Every seat in the place held 
its eager spectator. All down 
the aisles (in defiance of the 
rules) sat other Members. 

Up in the galleries, Am- 
bassadors, High Commissioners, 
Mrs. CHURCHILL, Dominions 
officers, a few lucky members 
of the public, sat squeezed to- 
gether, making use of every 
inch of seating. 

That great Empire-builder, 
Lord Marcuwoop, found a pre- 
carious perch so near the roof that it 
is tolerably certain that foot of man 
(certainly of Nobleman) had never trod 
there before. The Press Lords—Rotu- 
ERMERE, KEMSLEY, CAMROSE, SOUTH- 
woop—were there, watchfully atten- 
tive. Lord BripcemMan, Lord High 
Home Guard, had to stand. Faces of 
great rarity appeared on the floor of 
the House itself, for the Government 
Whips had left nothing to chance. 

The handsome statuesque face of 
Mr. Wryant, the United States 
Ambassador, looked down from the 
Diplomatic Gallery, with China’s 
Dr. WELLINGTON Koo, Spain’s Duke 
of ALBA, and Russia’s smiling M. Ivan 
Maisky by his side. 

The stage was set. Mr. CHURCHILL, 
like the supreme artist he is, waited 
until the curtain had risen before he 
made his entrance. There was a cheer 





of modest proportions. He walked 
slowly to his seat. 

Then he rose to make his speech. 
Another cheer, this time louder. 

It was soon clear that this was to be 
no light-hearted speech, full of fair 
promises. Mr. CHURCHILL put on the 
Box in front of him his 82 pages of 
notes, and began. 

What higher expression of democracy 
could there be, he asked, with a sly 
look at those opposite, than this act of 
his in coming to the elect of the people 
and asking for a vote of confidence 
that they could grant or refuse at will ? 
Glancing nervously at the Government 
Whips lined up on the Bench, Members 
tittered discreetly at the PREMIER’s 
little joke. 





ENTER LORD WEDGWOOD 
(Atias “JosH”) 


Anyway, Britain’s spokesman now 
must speak for all the people of the 
land—including the faithful Commons. 
For the present was a critical stage of 
the war and, bad as had been the news 
from the Far East, worse was to come. 
“You ain’t heard nuttin’ yet!” he 
seemed to say. So there was to be 
freedom of debate, and a_ blunt 
honest vote at the end. No one need 
be mealy-mouthed in the debate or 
chicken-hearted in the voting lobby. 

Adapting a once-famous by-election 
slogan, Mr. CHURCHILL warned the 
assembled legislators that “HITLER is 
watching Westminster!” Sir WILLIAM 
Davipson, of South Kensington, con- 
stituted himself cheer-leader and one- 
man claque—acting unpaid, of course 
—until a stern glance from the cheeree 
arrested him in full tongue. 

Plainly stated, Mr. CHURCHILL’s 
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case was this: “I make no apology 
for anything we have done or not 
done. I stand by all my Ministers. I 
will sacrifice none of them, for if there 
is blame to be giverf, I am responsible 
for all decisions of the Government.” 
(Those who complained that this was 
a “One-man Government” exchanged 
glances.) He would not even sack a 
general or an air-marshal. With regard 
to the war situation, our difficulties 
arose chiefly from the extremely simple 
but ineluctable fact that our forces can- 
not be in two (or more) places at once. 

Having had the flying start which 
is always the aggressor’s ill-gotten 
prize, the Dictators had been able to 
keep us running all over the court 
in this infernal game of tennis. But 
(and here came the first really 
hearty cheer of the day) the 
time would come when we 
should do the driving—‘‘To- 
morrow, by the grace of God, 
we'll play the game again!” 

But before then we might 
have to suffer heavily, and 
there would be a generous 
issue of our promised rations 
of blood and toil and tears and 
sweat. Yet beyond it all he 
saw the light of victory broad- 
ening behind the clouds. 

Critics wanted thrown out of 
the Government all who had 
supported Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
“Munich ” settlement. But that 
would be to flout the great 
majority of the nation and of 
the House. 

There was to be new machinery 
to ensure that we and the United 
States worked together in close 
amity, and there was to be a 
‘Pacific Council,’ whose task 
would be the precise opposite 
of that suggested by its title. 

Japan would make Hell while the 
sun shone, but he did not think she 
would venture on a full-scale invasion 
of Australia. And because he saw the 
light of victory faintly gleaming behind 
the clouds he made his appeal for the 
addition to the nation’s armoury of a 
vote of confidence. 

A cheer of honest admiration for 
a great oratorical effort greeted Mr. 
CHURCHILL when he sat down, after a 
ninety-five minutes’ speech. 

There followed a debate which veered 
sharply from the _ highly - critical 
speeches of Sir HERBERT WILLIAMS 
and Mr. HENDERSON STEWART to the 
highly-uncritical offerings of Mr. C. U. 
Peat and Sir StaNnLeY REED. 

Wednesday, January 2Sth.—Opening 
in something of a morning-after-the- 
night-before atmosphere, the House 
was soon brought back to grim realities 
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“Big crowd to-day—what’s it in aid of?” 


by Sir Jon Warpiaw MILNE, whom 
Mr. CHURCHILL in a famous passage- 
of-arms long ago said was ‘always so 
ready to act the bully.” 

This description, at that time, 
brought down the House, so gloriously 
incongruous was it. To-day, like a 
certain celebrated private of the Buffs, 
Sir JoHN evidently considered that he 
stood in Elgin’s place, and fairly let 
the PRIME MINISTER, the Government, 
and anyone else w ho got in the way, 
have it. A slight defect in the admir- 
able fighting quality of the speech lay 
in the fact that, having sent over a 
huge preparatory barrage, he an- 
nounced his intention not to charge. 
In fact he would support the confidence 
motion—apparently without feeling 
any great confidence. 

The debate went on, ding-dong, 
until Mr. EMANUEL SHINWELL, whose 
Parliamentary stature is great, took 
the floor. He was very outspoken, and 
produced a sort of political charge- 
sheet that should have meant some- 
thing with boiling oil in it for most 
of the Ministers. But he too left the 
House with the impression that his 
(albeit reluctant) vote would be cast 
for the motion of confidence. 


It was a real feat of eloquence, and 
the House rustled with eager anticipa- 
tion when, in the crowd that rose, all 
eager to speak, young Major RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, the PREMIER’S son, was 
seen. Loyal disciple of his father as 
he is, the Major went into the fray 
with dash worthy of the Hussars. He 
obeyed his father’s injunction not to be 
mealy-mouthed, and no one could say 
he was chicken-hearted. One or two 


Members “got back” neatly on him— 
notably Lord WINTERTON—but the 


young man took it all with humour. 

Whether they liked what he said or 
not, all M.P.s were delighted to see the 
spectacle of a young man standing by 
his father, and the speech went over well. 

Mr. EpGar GRANVILLE, Sir HENRY 
Morris-JONES and Sir ARCHIBALD 
SoutuBy added their pungent criticisms 
of the Government. Sir ARCHIBALD 
complained that the Government was 
a one-man band, and pretty well out 
of tune at that. Altering the simile, 
he said that the Government was like 
a shepherdless flock when Shepherd 
WINsTON was in foreign parts. The 
House would sooner part with the 
PREMIER than lose the Empire and 
the war. 


Sir Henry, too, opposed the 
“doctrine of indispensability” even 
when applied to Mr. CourcHILL. The 
hour e’er found the man. 

It was definitely Critics’ Day, and 
if the debate had ended then the 
position of the Government would not 
have been a rosy one. But—*“There’s 
always to-morrow!” 

Thursday, January 29th.— Morning 
after the two nights before, to-day. 
Everybody a little sated with the 
oratorical feast, and looking at the 
menu without marked enthusiasm. 

But they waded through the dishes, 
all the same, concluding with another 
forty-five minutes of the plat du jour 
set before them by Maitre d’hétel 
CHURCHILL. 

It seemed very like the dish with 
which he had regaled the House two 
days earlier, except that this time it 
had “Sauce Honey” instead of “‘Sauce 
Piquante.” He promised to consider 
the various recipes offered by rival 
cooks, and then Members trooped out 
to pay their bills in the needless 
division lobbies. 

Result: For the Government, 464; 
Against, 1. 

Mr. CHURCHILL smiled. 
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Complex Waters 


NE lecture on Map-reading to 
my A.T.C. class convinced us 
all that we could not lose by 

trying an ounce of practice in place of 
a pound of theory. Since we live far 
from the nearest secret aerodrome and 
are quite ignorant of its whereabouts, 
practice in the air is beyond our 
resources; so I decided on a Sunday 
map-reading parade, and arranged the 
details of as pretty a piece of team- 
work a8 has been conceived since the 
first Five Year Plan. 

It was coloured, I admit, by a secret 
desire of mine to discover exactly 
where the stream which drains this 
pleasant Scottish valley reaches the 
sea. Obviously I cannot make a fool of 
myself by asking anyone who is likely 
to know, though I have been tireless 
in my inquiries of others. Private 
research is impossible, for although the 
Air Ministry has sent us a lavish supply 
of maps of Southern England and 
Central Europe, it has naturally not 
dared to give us too clear a picture of 
our own muck-heap; and an appeal to 
my class for local copies has elicited 
only two: a scrap of an old One-inch 
Ordnance Survey, the remainder of 
which has been used to eke out the 
household linen supply, and a War 
Map of Europe. The latter gives 
an incomplete picture of the rather 
puzzling local drainage, and the object 
of my scheme was to fill in some of the 
blanks. But I am afraid it didn’t work 
very well. 

| stuck the fragment on the wall and 
explained to my twenty cadets that 
they were to be dumped in pairs from 
a bus at ten specified points arranged 
roughly in a semi-circle. Each was on 
a stream whose chief anxiety seemed 
to be to get off the map as soon as 
possible, and the task set to each team 
was to follow its stream far enough to 
discover its immediate, and if possible 
its ultimate, objective in life. I myself 
was to be deposited at a commanding 
central point, whose stream, in fitting 
distinction to the other ten, ran up- 
hill. The map showed this clearly, 
and an Ordnance Survey cannot lie. I 
proposed to follow it up to and across 
a saddle, and I hoped on the way to get 
a bird’s-eye view of the progress of 
some at least of my pupils. Before we 
started I impressed on everyone the 
exact latitude and longitude of our 
home base, so as to give them a useful 
conversational opening if they had to 
ask the way from strangers; unfor- 
tunately I confused the two readings, 
and this may well account for the fact 


that the first pair, who happened to be 
newcomers to the district, have never 
since been heard of. I have put their 
case to the authorities of the Air Sea 
Rescue Service. 

I was rather startled to find that 
my stream apparently ran downhill 
like any other. This appearance was 
clearly illusory, though I noticed as I 
walked up the gully that it seemed to 
dwindle and finally disappeared in 
a patch of desolate peat-bog. The 
presumption of course was that it was 
now flowing underground, where 
perhaps it hibernated, so I christened 
it Alph and marched sturdily on to 
rejoin it beyond the saddle. Just then, 
however, a sudden mist fell, allowing 
me only a distant glimpse of the 
returning bus before it reduced the 
visibility to two yards for the next 
six hours. 

My wanderings over the face of 
Scotland during this period were aim- 
less, except that I tried to go downhill 
wherever possible; and even this 
elementary principle of common sense 
was not an entirely safe guide, for it 
frequently compelled me to visit and 
revisit points from which the moor 
sloped upwards in every direction. 
Luckily, I arrived at last on the bank 
of a loch, discovered its outfall by 
walking completely round it, and then 
descended the stream for several miles. 
At length I met a shepherd and asked 
him the way home. He had never 
heard of our small town. Successive 
questions elicited the surprising infor- 
mation that he had never heard of 
Perth, Glasgow, Edinburgh, London, 
New York or Moscow either. Finally, 
when in desperation I asked him the 
way to any place at all, he told me that 
he had never heard of any, so I left 
him and walked on. I crawled into our 
establishment just before ten o’clock. 

My class had remained to greet me 
and tell me the results of their investi- 
gations. These were curiously alike. 
All the streams, they said, ran 
practically straight back to the home 
town. They had all returned by mid- 
day and had practised Signalling ever 
since. 

I have since tried to include this 
information in a sketch-map. It is 
extraordinarily difficult. I have had 
to be very free with hair-pin bends; 
indeed the stream in which I am so 
particularly interested must turn in 





f raw materials in short 
supply owing to war 1s are advertised in this 
paper should not be an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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its tracks and come straight back again. 
The final result resembles nothing so 
much as an action picture of a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. But odd things certainly do 
happen in Scotland, though I discount 
as a malicious rumour the story now 
circulating the town that after drop- 
ping me the bus went round and 
picked all those eighteen cadets up 
again. 
° ° 


Chit-Chat on Dress 


By Evangeline 


H« coupon-conscious we all 
are these days! How one’s 
heart palpitates at the prospect 
of saving a eoupon! And what a thrill 
when father’s old wincey pyjamas can 
be renovated into a_ tasteful little 
evening blouse for Jennifer, when 
Tinker’s rubber pantees are trans- 
formed into a bathing cap for Mummy! 
To some, renovation schemes come 
readily, but with others, ideas flow less 
freely, and it is specially for these 
readers that we are devoting this 
article to the newest war-time dodges 
for avoiding parting with our valuable 
little paper tokens. 

First let us see what we have at our 
disposal. Luckily, string dish-cloths, 
raffia, stair-carpet, feathers, bell tents 
and fish-net are still coupon-free, and 
from cupboards and lumber rooms 
come tumbling long-forgotten gar- 
ments of all descriptions, brush-and- 
comb bags, old drugget or ticking, 
démodé pillow - slips, hair -tidies and 
whatnot - runners worked by great- 
grandmamma, that tiger-skin rug that 
was so popular in parlours of the past, 
and often yards and yards of bunting, 
all of which can be turned to account: 
so it’s only a question of getting down 
to work! 

A first handsome recruit for your 
war-time wardrobe which possesses 
just that town-bred look of sophisti- 
cation you will like, is a house coat 
cleverly contrived from a number of 
holland laundry-bags, faced with dyed 
drugget and drawn in at the waist with 
a girdle made from sandwich flags 
threaded on strong cotton. Clothes 
pegs, enamelled and glued end to end, 
and corks from beer bottles, clove- 
hitched together with disused shoe- 
laces, are other ideas for girdles and 
belts, for a smart waistline will always 
bring an old frock back to life. Or 
what abouv fish-bones (mackerel and 
kipper are the most pliable) gilded and 
bent to form a fillet for both head and 
waist if the occasion calls for something 
extra partified ? 

Quite a dressy affair as well as a 
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coupon-saver is an afternoon gown 
which has poker-worked table-runners 
joined to make the gored skirt, and 
a bodice cut from four fleecy hot- 
water-bottle covers faggoted together. 
Another utterly wearable little gown 
that stars for evening glamour is made 
from lengths of roller towelling, with 
poultry feathers, such as can be picked 
up almost any day in any hen-run, 
drifting softly from the waist and 
a flutter of broken knitting - needles 
bunched to form a posy on the left 
shoulder. 

The other day I saw a perfect dream 
of a dance frock which had not cost one 
penny! On closer inspection it proved 
to have been made entirely from straw, 
dressily ruched where necessary, which 
I was told had been acquired, strand 
by strand, from a livery-stable in the 
district. Keep this in mind next time 
you plan to go to a thé dansant or 
coffee squash. On the other hand, you 
might try the effect of a discarded 
tennis-net worn over a brush-and-comb 
bag slip. The net, dyed a rich cyclamen, 
would add gaiety to any war-time 
gathering. 

For outdoor wear, why not prepare 
to greet the lavish mood of the new 
season in a suit cut from bed-ticking 
or a couple of double-width dust-sheets ? 
Revers stiffened with canvas from split 
sandbags give a quiet touch of tailoring 
to the jacket. Alternately, you might 
plump for a walking ensemble of which 
the coat is fashioned from a good 
strong ground-sheet and the colour- 
note struck by a skirt made of bunting, 
or penny union jacks, joined with rows 
of herring-boning —a new treatment 
of the immortal two-piece. One well- 
to-do family of sisters told me how 
they have been cutting up a striped 
marquee for their spring outfits, and 
showed me one of the finished costumes. 
Rugged individualism marked it with 
distinction. 

One must not forget, however, that 
there are plenty of chilly days still to 
come, and for these occasions you 
would hardly credit the effect of tiger 
or bearskin rugs, previously treated for 
moth, transformed into three-quarter- 
length wraps, which recall the barbaric 
splendour of the jungle. For those who 
find themselves rugless, doormats that 
have worn thin, or two squares of 
coconut matting, make the bolero top 
serviceable which 


of a warm coat 
should last for the duration. I can 
imagine the business-girl choosing 


something like this. 

Among the little accessories 1 saw 
recently, all of which will find their 
way into the well-dressed woman’s 
wardrobe, were a charmingly ingénue 
collar-and-cuffs set from the mackin- 
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“ Three three-ha’ pennies, please—two 


tosh lining of a discarded sponge-bag, 
scalloped with tape loops obtained 
from the towels in railway: station 
toilets, a housemaid’s cap with a 
delicious air of insouciance, devised 
from a white operation - stocking (a 
boon to the girl working on munitions), 
and a bridge coat cut on rather severe 
lines out of a single bath-mat. Other 
original coupon-savers I have noticed 
are bridesmaids’ muffs from strips of 
Axminster carpet, and a worn-down 
scrubbing brush which forms the sole 
of a chic little beach sandal for the 
one-legged woman. 

And now, readers, full production 
ahead before the light evenings find 
out those little shabbinesses which have 
been worrying you all winter! Keep 
your eyes skinned for “finds,” go and 
inspect your salvage dump before the 
collector tackles it, get out your 


Rear-Admirals below.” 


needles and bit-bags, your glue-pots 
and paint. left-overs, your heirlooms 
and laundry casualties, and—good 
hunting! 

° ° 


Alas ! 


{“The extension of the war to America, 
said Mr. De VaLera, brought anxiety and 
sorrow to every part of Eire.”—News Item.] 


FAR figure faint in grey light, 
Like Pan in a picture by Corot, 
Was Victory, dim in our sight, 
But clear in a better to-morrow. 


Now America fights for the right; 
No longer they lend and we borrow. 
Now Nazidom goes to the night, 
And it fills De VaLEera with sorrow. 
ANON. 
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“Give me the old bayonet any day.” 


At the Play 





J 


“ MACBETH’ 
(Kine’s THEATRE, GLASGOW) 

Ir young Highland lairds were sent 
to Oxford of old, Macbeth doubtless 
followed the habit of his nation and 
went to Balliol. A little difficult, you 
may say, since Macbeth is generally 
supposed to have pre-dated the 
occasionally pious founder of the house 
in Broad Street by a good many years. 
However, in Mr. GIELGUD’s gallant, 
large and colourful production, Mac- 
beth is much more Early English than 
Ancient Scottish, and the uniforms 
suggest rather Scots wha hae for the 


Black Prince bled than any of the 
cross-gartered Vikings or plaided Picts 
usually set on view. Indeed Lady 
Macbeth now closely resembles in dress 
and aspect the good Lady Derrvor- 
GUILLA who assisted her husband JOHN 
BALLIOL in imposing that formidable 
foundation on the banks of Isis. 

Here then is the Bard restored to 
scenic glory. The architecture (Scottish 
Baronial) is there in ample masonry, 
and there are plenty of changes to 
frame the quick motions of the 
chronicle. Is it a little ponderous ? 
At first, since we are now so accustomed 
to taking Shakespeare at the gallop, 
some of the earlier episodes may seem 
slow-footed. But soon one settles to 
the new-old rhythm of the rising and 
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falling curtain and the changing 
scenes. The play gathers in mass and 
momentum. The banquet is a lurid 
triumph: the visions are effectively 
spectral; and the battle-scenes, which 
usually come so limply off, are 
ingeniously framed among the corpse- 
strewn battlements. Altogether the 
audience can feel that it has had far 
more than hustled poetry on the 
subject of sword-takers who perish by 
the sword: it has been reintroduced to 
the old tradition, albeit with some new 
subtleties, and has seen Shakespeare 
restored to his ancient honours of 
music, spectacle, team-work, and a 
deliberate delivery which carefully 
regards the detail of the text. 

The merits of the scenery by Messrs. 
AYRTON and MINTON will be disputed. 
To me it seemed that their housing 
schemes were far preferable to their 
landscape. The latter was severely 
polar and presented a Caledonia so 
frigidly stern and wild as to suggest 
that good King Duncan was reigning 
in the Ice Age. But as the costumes 
are of the Early English type, and far 


‘more suggest Plantagenet than palzo- 


lithic culture, this can hardly have 
been the idea. 

No doubt it was deemed that the 
Witches would be assisted to a more 
imposing wizardry by erecting round 
about them a barren, gaunt and frosty 
land, but those assiduous tenders of 
the hot-pot can never prevent their 
medizval goulash of exotic incanta- 
tions and still more exotic snacks from 
seeming rather tepidly comic nowadays. 
SHAKESPEARE wrote for an age in 
which witchcraft was a terrible word, 
falling upon the ears with the rattle of 
chains and the hiss of blazing faggots. 
To us it only suggests Old Mother 
Boshengro in a very dirty tent at the 
fair, or some nonsense about what the 
stars foretell. It is wisest nowadays 
to keep the Witches misty and aloof. 
Then the scene can be adapted to the 
gentle air of Inverness or the Grampian 
greenery of Birnam. It is odd to talk 
of leafy Birnam branches when there 
is not a hint of any such vegetation 
on the canvas. 

It was too early when I saw the 
production to be precise about the 
actors. It is enormously difficult 
to find a large male cast of great 
accomplishment nowadays, but a 
generally able performance is provided 
under Mr. GreLeup’s brilliant direc- 
tion; his own Macbeth is a completely- 
thought - out and_ very _ skilfully 
presented portrait of haunted ambition. 
His demonic and dynamic lady, Miss 
GwEN FFRANGCON - DAVIES, gives a 
fresh and untraditional portrait, too 
small perhaps for large surroundings, 
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but possessing its own sharpness of 
imagination and execution. 

Mr. LEON QUARTERMAINE proceeds 
from a magnificent Banquo to instruct 
us—how many knew it?—that Old 
Siward’s part merits a brilliant actor. 
Mr. Emrys Jonss, as Malcolm, seems 
to have stepped from some canvas of 
the bright-eyed cherubim and adds 
fair eloquence to good looks. The 
production, an immensely gallant 
undertaking in war-time, will gather 
new qualities. Already impressive, it 
will surely gain in speed and excitement 
during the weeks to come. I.B 


“THE CHERRY ORCHARD” 
(NEw THEATRE, HULL) 


Ir is a pleasant thought that, amid 
all the difficulties and dreariness of 
such a winter as this, such an exquisite 
production of such an exquisite play as 
the Old Vic’s version of The Cherry 
Orchard should be on tour. I found it 
in Burnley, headquarters of these Old 
Vie and C.E.M.A. journeyings, a town 
where there are more chimneys than 
cherry-trees and the public is making 
its first acquaintance with CHEKHOV. 
Burnley seems to be taking its im- 
mersion in ballet, opera, and classical 
drama with fortitude. ‘““We’ve nowt 
agin’ it,” said a bus-conductor when 
asked what he thought of all this. Inside 
the theatre there seemed to be many 
people less poised in judgment, people 
who were positively, even passionately, 
in favour. 

Of course those used to usual plays 
need some effort and some time 
in which to adjust themselves to 
CHEKHOV’S stage-patterns, which have 
the rhythms and recurrences of music 
and do not move directly to a con- 
ventional dramatic climax and solution. 
In some ways his Russia of the 
eighteen-nineties is remote from us; 
we have our own type of feckless 
families, but we do not lose the butler 
as we might a pair of spectacles, nor do 
we suddenly find jobs in banks for 
elderly and genial triflers whose 
arithmetic is limited to that of the 
billiard-table. Nor are our governesses 
quite so quaint as the droll Carlotta, 
who adds card-tricks, leap-frog, and 
rough shooting to the more customary 
attainments of her kind. Nor again 
does our bookish youth lose head 
and goloshes quite so insistently as 
the Eternal Examinee in Madame 
Ranevska’s bankrupt, doomed, en- 
chanting household. 

Yet, in essence, this tale of a 
collapsing family is universal, and a 
popular audience, though it may be 
baffled at first by the Chekhovian 
method, is soon captured by the close 
and strong appeal of the characters; 


not that of gay, foolish Madame only, 
but of Varya, always the loser, and of 
old Gaev, the helpless, chattering, 
decorative gentleman whom poverty 
and disaster will never quench. Mr. 
TYRONE GUTHRIE has collected an 
admirable company, led admirably 
by Miss ATHENE SEYLER and Mr. 
NicHoLas HANNEN, to carry this 
Conversation Piece on its English 
journey. Mr. James DaALEz is excellent 
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too as the self-made man who becomes 
the instrument of financial destiny and 
replaces Madame’s darling but un- 
profitable orchard with a quick-fruiting 
crop of bungalows and villas. Well, 
those poor villas will now have gone the 
orchard’s way, and the soil that Varya 
watered with her tears (how movingly 
Miss RosaLIND ATKINSON sheds them!) 
is now, no doubt, scorched earth. ~So 
tuns the world away. I.B 





“Why do they have such TALL posts to lean the sandbags 
against, Mummy?” 
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WORLD WAR 


HE British Navy is now facing danger in most of 

the seas of the world. The PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND enables you to express your gratitude in the 
tangible form of extra comforts this winter. 


Donations will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have audited the books of the PUNCH HOSPITAL 
COMFORTS FUND for the year ended 3lst December, 1941, 
with the vouchers relating thereto. 


We certify that the whole of the. expenses of administering 
the Fund have been defrayed by the Proprietors of PUNCH and 
that all payments made from the Fund have been for the 
purchase of materials for distribution. 

J. H. HUGILL & Co. 
Chartered Accountants, 
Hon. Auditors. 


101 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
16th January, 1942. 
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Byron in Exile 


Tuts book, Byron in Italy, by PETER QUENNELL (COLLINS, 
12 6), covers the seven years between ByRon’s departure 
from England after the breakdown of his marriage and his 
departure from Italy to aid the Greeks in their war of 
independence. Byron left England for Italy less than a 
year after NAPOLEON left France for St. Helena, and with 
his genius for self-dramatization managed to make his 
self-imposed exile appear almost as much a matter of 
necessity as the Emperor’s. On reaching Geneva he 
described himself in the hotel register as one hundred years 
of age, and when in the Bernese Alps he rode through 
woods of withered pines, they reminded him of himself and 
his family. At Milan, fascinated by a tress of LucrEziA 
BorG1a’s hair, he stole a thread and carefully preserved it. 
In Venice he rented a palace and settled down to a period 
of debauchery, at the end of which he looked, if not a 
hundred years of age, at least well advanced into middle 
life. This sobered him, and during, the rest of his stay in 
Italy he lived more prudently, steadied by an affair with 
an amiable young married woman, TERESA GUICCIOLI. 
Wearying of her in due course, he took the chance offered by 
the Greek insurrection of escaping both from her and from 
writing, which had never given him much satisfaction, his 
two heroes being NAPOLEON and Beau BRUMMELL. The 
narrative portions in Mr. QUENNELL’s book are good, 
though in places rather self-conscious and ornate. In his 
treatment of Byron’s character he is less satisfactory, being, 
like Byron himself, more deeply interested in the figure 
ByRON cut in the eyes of the world than in the reality 
beneath. Superficially Byron’s Venetian period is quite 
picturesque, and Mr. QUENNELL gets all the effects it can 
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be made to yield. Essentially it was a dreary waste of great 
powers, and appeared so to SHELLEY, whose “chill disdain” 
for Byron’s Venetian companions is noted with some 
impatience by Mr. QUENNELL. The minor personages 
round Byron are well sketched, especially Leigh Hunt 
and his wife. 





The Herrenvolk in Poland 


“Hell is empty—and all the devils are here”: that, in 
nine words, is The German New Order in Poland (HutTcHIN- 
son, °10/6). The heart-searing evidence of twenty-two 
months of Hunnish torture and Polish martyrdom, as 
published by the Polish Ministry of Information, comes 
most impressively from two incontrovertible sources: the 
testimony collected by Cardinal HLtonp for the Vatican of 
‘a paganism so godless, so immoral, atrocious and inhuman” 
that “it is like an apocalyptic vision”; and the shameless 
gusto for and gloating over evil of German propaganda itself. 
Western Poland and its home-abiding decent ten millions 
was to be emptied for Germans, Eastern Poland was to 
form a reserve of serfs. The sickening tale of torture, 
massacre and rape supervised by Ordensjunker specially 
trained in brutality, tells how it was done. The tale should 
be read, though it brands the soul to read it. First to 
confirm—if confirmation were needed—our resolve that 
HITLER shall go first and what is left of his holocaust 
liberated. Secondly, to mark and remember for all time to 
what frenzy the sub-human state with its sub-human 
science harnessed to its sub-human lusts can—having 
broken with God, the individual and the family—reduce 
the genius of a nation. 





Laurel for Greece 


HERODOTUS, one seems to remember, did his bit against 
the tyrannies of his day by reciting piecemeal at the Olympic 
games the exploits that later on stiffened the fabric of his 
history. Lieut.-Col. StanLEy Casson’s spirited and brilliant 
Greece Against the Axis (HAMILTON, 8/6) appears with much 
the same ulterior ends as much the same sort of magnificent 
stop-gap. The whole story cannot be told yet, even by one 
who went out to Greece on a military mission in November 
1940 and remained as a eampaigner until April 1941. 
But here you have “‘the most heroic of the nations that 











“ The winner of the Victor Ludorum Cup this year 
is Mellish, junr., who collected no less than thirteen 
hundredweight of salvage.” 
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have defied Germany”; and, in the Athens Kathimerini’s 
open letter to HITLER, the greatest utterance of the war. 
You have too the victorious campaign against Italy, 
opened by the defeat of fourteen thousand Italians by 
one mountain regiment; and the long-drawn-out German 
machinations in which the conquest of Greece was a pre- 
ordained part of the conquest of Russia. A tremendously 
exciting book, this is an unusually thoughtful one. Greece’s 
adaptation of traditional warfare to meet the modern menace 
is shown as arising from the greatest of all national assets, 
“The power of the individual to remain an individual.” 
“They were a people bound together with bonds of their 
own making.” 





Getting On 
The trouble with rising in the world, if you rush the 
process, is that you are apt to leave behind the manners 
and morals of your own class without acquiring those of 
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the class above. Whereas if you sink you can at least 
retain your hereditary virtues and graces. At the tail-end 
of the last century there appeared a scarifying French 
novel on the fortunes of a family which made a non-stop 
journey from the peasant to the professional; and it is 
significant of our times that Miss EpirH PARGETER finds 
everything laudable where Paut BourceEt discovered the 
reverse. Ordinary People (HEINEMANN, 9/6) relates with 
considerable feeling untempered by humour the emergence 
of the family of an industrial labourer who, having no 
ambitions himself, marries a domestic servant who has. 
The children play up to Ruth’s expectations; and George, 
with a magnificent and tree-like capacity for staying put, 
endures the last war and the last peace and is quietly 
buried by the farmer, schoolmaster and dressmaker he has 
so surprisingly begotten. Towering, as he does, head and 
shoulders above these unpleasant and third-rate people, 
he ends by impressing not only the reader but (surprisingly 
and reluctantly) his not very perceptive creator. 
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E all thought that one of the 

first things we should learn 

during our Initial Training 
would be how to salute. In this we 
were wrong. We were taught a lot of 
other less useful things, and became 
skilled in fixing bayonets, piling arms, 
dressing by the right and turning in 
every .possible direction, at the halt 
or on the march, but some inexplic- 
able omission in our syllabus made it 
necessary for us to do our saluting in 
our own way. 

Officers of the Royal Air Force, 
therefore (and, indeed, of the less 
glamorous Services), who were at 
Muddington-on-Sea towards the end 
of last year, must have been mildly 
surprised at the unorthodoxy of the 
signals which greeted them on all 
sides as they took the air along the 
front. Our most generally adopted 
salute was a gesture of good-natured 
recognition, something between that 
which accompanies the line “Hiya!” 
in American films and the traditional 
touching of the forelock affected by 
servants of the landed gentry. The 
complications of the salute proper, 
when we ultimately learned them, 
surprised us in our turn. It was as 
a result of a deputation formed to 
approach Corporal Baker with a 
demand for enlightenment that the 
official details were at last revealed 
to us. 

An officer must be saluted on all 
occasions. The salute must be given 
four paces before saluter and salutee 
come abreast, and from the moment 
that the saluter’s right forefinger 
reaches a point half an inch from his 
right eyebrow (head and eyes being 
turned smartly in the direction of the 
salutee) a count of five must be made 
before the hand is wrenched away. 
The hand must go “the longest way 
up” and come “the shortest way 
down’”’; when it is up, the upper arm 
must be parallel with the ground and 
braced back until it hurts; when it 
is down, the thumb must be along 
the seam of the trousers. During the 
ceremony the left arm must be kept 
rigid, the fingers curled and the thumb 
(along the seam of the trousers) to 
the front. 

In reply, though we were not told 
this at the time, the salutee will (a) 
look fiercely out to sea, (b) make as if 
to transfer his greatcoat and cane from 
his right hand to his left, but think 
better of it and embark upon a fit of 


Adastral Bodies 


Saluting Problems 


coughing instead, (c) touch the peak 
of his cap with his pipe, or (d) return 
the salute smartly. We understand, 
from those in a position to know, that 
(d) only occurs in the vicinity of 
Officers’ Training Units. 

But this of course is only a casual, 
friendly salute. If it is desired to 
approach a stationary officer and to 
speak or deliver some written com- 
munication to him, the formula is 
this :— 

The saluter marches up smartly, 
springs to attention, pauses to a count 
of one, salutes to a count of four, 
pauses to a count of four (here the 
message is delivered), salutes to a 
count of four, pauses to a count of one, 
turns smartly about, pauses to a count 
of one, and marches smartly away. 

In acknowledgment of these respect- 
ful antics the salutee pulls his right ear 
thoughtfully and says, “Oh, all right. 
But—er—oh, well, all right, then.” 

Once we got the hang of the thing 
we began to enjoy it. We marched up 
and down the promenade, fifty strong, 
flashing impeccable salutes at rheu- 
matic old gentlemen and fascinated 
little boys. We practised the salute 
in our billets, in front of the mirror, 
and some of us even went out early in 
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the evening in order to work off one 
or two smart ones on any victims who 
happened to be about. It got hold 
of us to such an extent that few of us 
were able to pass the town’s tailoring 
establishments without our right arms 
springing up automatically to greet the 
headless but highly-ranked torsos in 
the windows. 

Many questions arose upon the 
rights and wrongs, the whens and 
wheres of saluting. To go into them all 
would be a long business, but one point 
raised by that inquiring spirit, Second- 
class Aircraftman Gunthorpe, might 
perhaps receive attention. Supposing, 
said he, that an airman is so heavily 
burdened that he cannot salute, how- 
ever much his disciplined conscience 
tells him that he should? What then ? 

The answer is that he must turn his 
head and eyes smartly in the direction 
of the salutee, to a count of five, as 
in the salute proper. The salutee, 
summing-up the situation in one keen 
glance, will then salute in response. 

Now, Second-class Aircraftman 
Gunthorpe is not an airman who asks 
questions simply for the sake of 
hearing his own voice. He really wants 
to know; and a piece of information 
with him is not something to be 
stuffed away in the recesses of the 
mind and forgotten: it is something 
to be put to practical use at the first 
opportunity. 

By careful planning and timing, 
therefore, Second-class Aircraftman 
Gunthorpe so arranged matters that 
one evening he was returning from 
Muddington’s shopping-centre, weighed 
down beneath many and variously- 
shaped parcels, when to his satisfaction 
he observed a naval officer approaching 
him through the gathering dusk. As 
he was easing his neck preparatorily in 
its socket, however, the prospective 
salutee chose to step from the pave- 
ment into the road, so that Second- 
class Aircraftman Gunthorpe, in his 
confusion at having to substitute an 
Eyes Right for an Eyes Left at such 
short notice, twisted his head farther 
than necessary, lost his bearings com- 
pletely, and all but concussed himself 
against an electric-light standard. 

Two circumstances served to deepen 
his chagrin. First, much of his shop- 
ping bounded down a flight of steps 
into the sea; second, the salutee, who 
kindly helped him to his feet, proved 
to hold no higher rank than that of 
Pier Attendant. 
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“T see that in response to our deputation last July they’re going to lift the bathing ban between 
the pier and the bandstand on Monday.” 
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Village Visits 


HAT weather!” said my 

hostess, coming in from the 

village. “Snow, sleet, hail. 
Huggs Lane was impassable. The wind 
is Arctic. . How is your cold?” 

“Nearly gone, thank you. There is 
nothing like a day indoors to cure a 
cold. Did you fit in your visits?” 

“Not quite. Mrs. Bealy was, I 
think, lying down, and Miss Lidley 
was giving a music-lesson. I will get 
my knitting and we can talk. Your 
pullover looks very nice. Mine is a 
trifle crinkly round the armholes, don’t 
you think? . . . Well, perhaps not. 

“T called on the Beelems at ‘Dun- 
wandring.’ They are interesting people. 
I had heard that Mrs. Beelem was 
not entirely satisfied with the awards 
in the last W.I. Competition, and I was 
anxious to see her. Mrs. Beelem was 
an Oyle, and all the Oyles are touchy, 
as you know. However, it appears that 
my informant was wrong. Mrs. Beelem 
considered the prize correctly awarded. 
She liked Miss Moax’s decorated coat- 
hanger very much. I was talking to 
Mrs. Beelem when Mr. Beelem brought 
in the works of the grandfather clock. 
A fine antique, but unreliable. Last 
night, Mr. Beelem told me, it struck 
two hundred at midnight. On one 
occasion the Rector was explaining a 
point in Home Guard drill to Mr. 
Beelem and the clock struck five 
hundred before it could be checked. 
The Rector ... But Mr. Beelem has 
spent fifty years at sea and naturally 
has not studied clock - mending. 
However ... 

“Mrs. Beelem offered me a cup of 
tea, but I felt a little intrusive as 
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the table was covered with portions of 
clockwork. I hope she was not offended 
at my refusing. 

“T saw Mrs. Brittle coming down the 
village and intended to have five 
minutes’ chat, but she bowed and 
smiled and called out that she was 
catching the afternoon bus to Salisbury 
because to-morrow is the day for 
dividing the furniture and silver at her 
brother’s who died last week, and 
she wanted to be in at the—that is, 
she wished to be there. Mrs. Brittle’s 
brother was an ironmonger at Salisbury. 
We bought all our tools there, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Brittle have been members of 
our congregation for so many years. 
The carriage from Salisbury added to 
the expense, but Mrs. Brittle’s brother 
assured us that his tools lasted twice 
as long as any other ironmonger’s. 
Notably Bitt’s, at Woansome. How- 
ever... 

“T went on to Miss Honeyball’s. 
She was knitting her seventy-fourth 
cap-muffler. Miss Honeyball is an 
interesting woman and has had a well- 
filled but peaceful life. At the age of 
thirteen she went into a draper’s at 
Yeovil, staying there for thirty years. 
She then came home to nurse her aged 
parents. They both died last year, 
when she was seventy-two. Now she 
has her two-roomed cottage and the 
old age pension. This, with a small 
watercress bed in the garden, maintains 
her in simple comfort. She did not 
offer me a cup of tea, as she is rather 
methodical, and it was not yet four 
o’clock, her tea hour. 

“Mrs. Tumm was in her greenhouse. 
She showed me her cinerarias, which 
are very fine. She uses a_ patent 
preparation called ‘Coldtee,’ which she 
finds very successful. We talked about 
parish matters. She asked after Ada, 
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who is her favourite niece and to whom 
she intends leaving a small sum of 
money if Ada behaves herself. She 
also offered me a cup of tea, but I 
declined, as I was visiting Mrs. Oppot, 
who always has a kettle boiling. 
Naturally I did not let Mrs. Tumm 
know that; for she is exceptionally 
touchy. Mr. Tumm came in as I was 
leaving. He thinks the churchyard 
grass should be cut oftener. By him- 
self, naturally. However... 

“My last visit was to Mrs. Oppot. 
The Rector says that Mrs. Oppot 
suffers from a surfeit of not being able 
to mind her own business, but I do 
not agree. Mrs. Oppot has been the 
parish nurse since 1925, and naturally 
takes a keen interest in the affairs of 
the village. I have never found her 
officious, and some of her stories are 
extremely interesting. A rector’s wife 
should know something of what is going 
on behind the scenes. She can do so 
without gossiping. We had a cosy 
tea, with toast fingers. Mrs. Oppot 
is always so sympathetic about Mary 
and the boys, and always interested 
in what I tell her. Her evacuee has 
broken her best cake-plate. She con- 
sidered the pulpit beautifully decorated 
and was interested to hear that it was 
your work. I always enjoy a chat 
with Mrs. Oppot. 

‘“Walking home in the black-out I 
ran into Mrs. Hoddell. She told me of 
a great decision she has made. In 
future she intends to do her washing 
on Tuesday instead of Monday. For 
forty-five years, she tells me, she has 
followed the usual custom, but ‘she 
intends in future to go to the pictures 
at Woansome on Monday instead of 
Tuesday. I admired her strength of 
character, but what will the village 
say ? re 
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The worst of being in the Army is that one seems to lose one’s individuality rather. 
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